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N. E. FARMER. 


MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 
We acknowledged, last week, the receipt of a 
small parcel of this wheat from Hon. H. L. Ells- 
worth. 
present :— 
Parent Orrice, ) 
July 20, 1842. § 

Srr—I have the honor to transmit a parcel of 
Mediterranean Wheat, respecting which much has 
Jately been published, and the peculiar qualities of 
which are described in the accompanying letters 
from Dr. Smith, of Philadelphia, and Mr Powell, 
seedsman, in the same city. 

I am, most respectfully, yours, 
H. L. ELLSWORTH, 
Philadelphia, July 14th, 1842. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 6th instant, came duly 
to hand, and I should have answered it sooner, had 
business and other circumstances permitted. 

That variety of the Mediterranean Wheat which 
I have sown for several years past, I consider 
prouf against the fly, and almost proof against the 
rust, 

For the former, no rational explanation has thus 
far been given: but the instances have been so 
numerous where ¢kis and the other kinds of wheat 
among us have been sown on adjoining lands in 
the same field, with cultivation precisely the same, 
where this has remained untouched by the fly, pro- 
ducing a heavy crop, and the others almost entirely 
destroyed, that the most skeptical have no longer 
any doubts upon the subject. 

But that it should so generally escape the mil- 
dew, we have endeavored to explain from the fact, 
that it ripens from ten to twelve days earlier than 
any wheat now sown in the Middle or Eastern 
States, (as far as my knowledge extends.) But 
that this is a full and satisfactory explanation, I 
am not entirely prepared to believe ; for the causes 
to which we have generally attributed the produc- 
tion of mildew may exist, when this wheat is sus- 
ceptible of being acted upon by them, as well as 
the other kinds. 

These causes we understand to be— 

1. That state of the plant when the grain is 
fully formed but very soft and milky, the whole en- 
ergies of the plant directed to its perfection, and 
the sap vessels all distended. 

2. That state of the atmosphere which tends stil] 
farther to distend the vessels ; as heavy dews, and 
fogs and clouds, which obscure the sun for several 
hours after his rising. 

3. A sudden outbreaking of the sun, with such 
power as to rupture the sap vessels of the plant, 
thereby giving a nidus for the seeds of the para- 
site to take root. 

But be the causes what they may, it is rarely in- 
jured by the fly or rust. Nor are these al] its ad- 
vantages over any wheat among us. For it may 
be sown from the first of September to the middle 
of October, and upon soil so thin that the farmer 


The following circular accompanied the | 


| would not think of sowing any other kind of wheat 
|and yet produce a fair crop. 

I have sown it for two years, after a crop of 
corn and potatoes had been taken from the ground, 
jand fully believe, that the yield after the potatoes, 
| was upwards of thirty bushels to the acre. 

If sown early, one and a half bushel per acre 
will be enough, but if not sown till in October, at 
least two bushels should be sown. 

Now although the straw is so soft that it wit] 
most certainly fall in rich ground, still it ripens 
well, even should the timothy grow up through it 
and hide it from view. And although the grain is 
not so white and mellow as some other varieties of 
wheat, still, that it will produce more superfine 
flour to the acre for a given number of years than 
any other wheat now extant, I feel no hesitation in 
asserting. 

I shall be able to supply any moderate quantity 
in time for sowing, delivered at any place to be 
mentioned in Philadelphia, 

With sentiments of regard, 
] remain your friend, 
MOSES B. SMITH. 

Hon, il. L. Evuswortnh, 

Commissioner of Patents. 


Philadelphia, July 14th, 1842. 
H. L. Eruswortn, Esq.—Dear Sir—So far as 
heard from, the Mediterranean wheat grows more 
in favor as it becorsaes better known. Mr White, 
formerly a merchant of our city, stated to me last 
fall, that he had tested it side by side with two or 
three others, and that this was the only one that 
escaped rust, fly, &c. It is an early wheat, adapts 
itselfto the generality of svi's, but especially to 
light sand—and as it becomes acclimated, assumes 
more the cast of our Orange wheat. I find a con- 
curring opinion from many neighborhoods, that the 
Mediterranean wheat this season, exceeds by great 
odds, all other varieties. I can supply a clean 

good article, as per sample, at $1 75 per bushel. 

Very respectfully, 
M. 8. POWELL, 
23 Market street. 





ANIMAL FOOD. 


The best tests of the restorative qualities of 
food are, a small quantity of it satisfying hunger— 
the strength of the pulse after it—and the length 
of time which elapses before appetite returns again. 
According to these rules, the editor’s own experi- 
ence gives a decided verdict in favor of roasted or 
boiled beef or mutton, as most nutritive ; then game 
and poultry, of which the meat is brown; next, 
veal, and lamb, and poultry, of which the meat is 
white; the fat kinds of fish, eels, salmon, herrings, 
&c.; and Jeast nutritive, the white kinds of fish, 
such as whiting, cod, soles, haddocks, &c. By 
Dr. Stark’s very curious experiments on diet, it ap- 
pears that “when he fed upon roasted goose, he 
was much more vigorous, both in body and mind, 
'than with any other food.’ ‘That fish is less nu- 
'tritive than flesh, the speedy return of hunger after 





la dinner of fish, is sufficient proof. Crabs, lobsters, 
|prawns, &c., unless thoroughly boiled, (which 
those sold ready boiled seldom are,) are tremen- 
dously indigestible. Shell-fish have long held a 
high rank in the catalogue of easy digestible and 
speedy restorative foods; of these, oysters certain- 
ly deserve the best character; but we think that 
they, as well as eggs, gelatinous substances, rich 
broths, &c. have acquired not a little more reputa- 
tion from these qualities than they deserve,—/rt 
of Invigorating Life. 


{Our own experience tells us that a bow! of 
bread and milk keeps off hunger and keeps up 
strength longer than any other food that we take— 
though roasted meats—beef especially—give more 
vigor for the first two or three hours after eating. — 


Ep. N. E. F. 





NEW YORK STATE CATTLE SHOW, 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, will be held at Albany 
on the 27th, 28th, 20th and 30th days of Septem- 
ber. Trialof implements on Tuesday, 27th; Show, 
28th and 2th; Sale of Stock, &c., 80th. 

We notice that their judges are selected, in part, 
from citizens of other States. 

“The premiums for essays, to artists, and for 
agricultural implements, will be open to the United 
States; but all others will be confined to residents 
of this (New York) State, who are members of the 
Society, or who may become so by the payment of 
one dollar on entering their articles.” 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 

Sowing Plaster—Many farmers suppose thot 
plaster should only be sown after spring vegeta- 
tion has advanced ; this is evidently a mistake, as 
plaster must be dissolved before its manuring pro- 
erties are developed; rain, frost, and even snow, 
are necessary to effect this result; hence some 
have observed that their plaster did no good ina 
dry season of the first year, 8S. W. 


Fall Plowing.—Some farmers condemn fa!! 
plowing, because it does not succeed on an easy, 
friable soil. Is this any reason why a stiff clay 
should not be improved by it? A clay garden with 
long manure plowed under in the fall, will save 
much tedious labor in the spring, besides vegeta- 
tion will be much earlier. Ss. W. 





In the midst of the greatest plenty that ever fell 
to the lot of any country, we are crying our eyes 
out for distress; and the National cow, with a 
swimming pail of milk under her, seems determin- 
ed to kick it all over.—Colman. 

Strawberries.—It is a good time to transplant 
and form your new beds. 

Budding.— Apples and pears—most of the trees, 
indeed, in which the sap flows freely, may be bud- 
ded now, 
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SILK CONVENTION. 
To Silk Growers and Silk Manufacturers in New 
England: 

GeENTLEMEN—At a meeting of sik growers in 
Northampton, last November, the subscribers were 
appointed a committee to call a Convention for 
New England the present season. Notice is 
therefore, given, that a 


b 


New Encuanp Stix Convention 


will be held in Northampton, on Wednesday, Sept. 
2eth, at 9 oclock, A. M. 
ing is to collect and embody facts ; to consider 
what further legislative action may be required on 
the part of Congress, and the several New England 
States; and to discuss whatever questions con- 
nected with the silk business that may come before 
the meeting. 

For three years this business has been making 
silent, yet rapid advances in New England and 
throughout the country. It has outlived the sad 
revulsion of 1839;—it has gained for itself the 
confidence of the well informed; and is quietly 
surmounting the whims and the prejudices of the 
ignorant. It has made its way through the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States; and, for the first time in the history of our 
protective tariffs, it has been permitted, without re- 
buke, to take its place among kindred interests as 
equally worthy of a liberal protection: and, if it 
has died in the hands of the Executive, it has died 
only where other, and older, and larger interests 
could not live. All this the business has accom- 
plished, solely as the result of the labors of practi- 
cal silk growers, amidst the multiplied discourage- 
ments that have beset our path. 

We will come together, therefore, to rejoice in 
view of the advances gained, and to consult and 
act for the future. May we not expect a full and 


We take the following article from the Ameri- 
‘can Farmer, and ask our readers to remember its 
‘doctrines until the time when we shall be able to 
vive them the results of a trial we are making 
with the corn crop. Our principle has been, this 
|season, deep and thorough stirring of the soil very 
| near the plants, while they were small—and a mere 
scratching of the surface with small harrow-teeth 
}get in the cultivator frame, for the subsequent 
| working. We shall have no very extraordinary 
‘crop, compared with such as are often obtained on 


The object of the meet-/ eood lands, but at present we have no distrust of 


|the soundness of our principle of tillage.—Ep. N. 
| E. FP. 

‘LENGTH OF THE ROOTS OF CORN—SUG. 
| GESTION AS TO ITS MODE OF CUL- 
| TURE. 


| We make the following extract from a communi- | 
|cation which appeared in the Upper Marlbro Ga-| 
zelte, of the 21st ultimo, with a view of recording, | 





what to us appears as important facts, not only in 
connection with the growth of the corn plant, but 
|from which its proper mode of culture may be de- 
duced with unerring certainty. 


The writer, in the previous part of his letter, was 
describing the raveges of the freshet which oc- 
curred on the 15th July, ultimo, in Prince George’s 
county. We mention the date, because it is all 


growing out of the facts mentioned by him, And 
what are those facts? Why, that from the 20th 
of April till the 14th July, a period of 85 days only, 
the roots of acorn plant, which had been washed 
,out by a freshet, had grown to the enormous length 
‘of four feet, extending horizontally across the fur- 
|rows, so as to render it impracticable, ‘ to plow, 





j even one furrow through the middle of the row to | 


ithe depth of eight or ten inches, twithout severing 
Now we ask the reflect- 


important in the consideration of the question. 


an interesting meeting? We trust the members | Some of the main roots.” 
will come prepared to give us facts, and facts as ing corn-grower, whether the facts here disclosed, 
accurately stated as may be, according to the Cir- | should not teach us that there 1s danger in plowing 
cular issued by the Committee in March. Gentle-|corn after the plants attain any considerable size ? 
men who cannot attend personally are requested to | We think there is, because we believe that nature 
write by the 18th of September, giving us facts, intends every root and rootlet attached to a corn 
together with such suggestions as they may deem plant, as a mouth, whereby it is to receive its sus- 





useful. Direct to D. Benedict, Postmaster, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

I. R. BARBOUR, Mass., 

D. BENEDICT, R. L, 

L. SEVERANCE, Me., 

P. BROWNELL, Conn., 

A. ROBBINS, Vt., 

L. JENNISON, N. HL, 


Aug. 15, 1842. Committee. 


An Illinois Faria.—Mr Isaac Underhill, of Peo- 
ria, has a farm at Rome, about 18 miles above Peo- 


ria, of 2300 acres, which has a straight line of | 
One field of | 


fence on one side three mies long 
200 acres is enclosed with a good board fence, at 
an expense of $1265—another of 500 acres, has a 
Virginia fence, 8 rails high. The wheat on the 
9th of July was ready for harvest, overtopping the 
fence 5 feet high, and was expected to yield from 
25 to 35 bushels per acre. The breaking or plow- 
ing of this farm cost $2 50 per acre.—wSelected. 


John Smith has said many good things, and 
among the rest, that “a newspaper is like a wife, 
because every man ought to have one of his 
own.” 


| tenance, and that every injury, by severance, which 

they receive is an impairment of some function es- 
sential to the integrity of the plant, either in the 
growth of its stalk, or the ripening of its grain. 


If those roots, in their entire ramifications, were 
'not necessary to sustain and keep up a_ healthful 
| and vigorous action in the plant, we take it for 
‘granted that nature never would have furnished it 
| with them: to suppose otherwise, is to presume 


that Providence is but an indifferent workman. If | 


give the corn one or two good plowings in the be- 
ginning of its growth, before the side roots have 
time to extend across the furrows; but after that, 
it surely would be best to use some other and more 
suitable implement, to keep down weeds and grass, 
and the earth open and free to the action of the 
rain and atmosphere; and in our view, the most 
appropriate implement is a well constructed culti- 
valor, With such an implement, the great ends 
of cultivation can be secured; for without indulg- 
ing in exaggeration it may be assumed as a truth, 
that twice the quantity of Jand may be worked 
with that implement, in the same time, as with the 





plow, and by going close to the stalks, except un- 


they be necessary, why should we lacerate and tear | 
\them to pieces some three or four times in a sea- | 
son? It may be, and doubtless is, very proper to | 


der peculiar circumstances of soil and weather, 
the work can be so effectually done, as not to need 
the aid of the hoe. 

The following is the extract fromm the communi- 
cation above alluded to :— 


« But T ain digressing ; so J will give you anoth- 
er leaf, plucked from the great volume of nature, 
| which T should not have seen if I had not kept my 
| eyes open, for I was riding st a sweeping canter 
ithrough Mr Wm. F. Berry’s farm, when I saw 
something that prompted me to rein up my horse 
as suddenly as you have seen an old huntsman tu 
avoid riding across the trai] ahead of the track. 

“A current of this tremendous freshet had 
crossed the road and washed up some stalks of 
corn; leaving the roots more perfectly bare and 
clean than could be done by the most careful man- 
ipulation. There they were, stretched along the 
course of the ravine, on the surface: the force of 
the current, after the dirt had all been nicely 
washed away, had collected the threads and spread 
them together like a tangled hank of white brown 
\thread. It struck me in an instant that I had nev- 
/er seen, and might never again see, so good a spe- 
‘cimen to exemplify the extent and process of 

growth of the roots of this king of grain-bearing 
plants. So J leaped from my horse, plucked a few 
of the roots close from the foot of the stalk, wound 
| them into a large ball, put it into my pocket, and | 
wish you could see it, as it hangs now before me, 
| suspended from a nail at the top, and falling below 
| the bottom of a twelve-light window over iy table 
| —looking much like, what a gentleman guessed 
{it was,a large “bunch of sea-grass,” measuring 
| full four feet in length ! 


| “This bunch of roots, spreading as already sta- 
| ted, from a single stalk, in all directions around to 





‘the extent of more than four feet, before it was 
| washed up, and permeating as it were every inch: 
| of ground, suggests interesting hints and reflec- 
| tions on the growth and culture of that noble plant. 
Pray will you invite some more practical, and oth- 
‘erwise better qualified correspondent to take up 
| these threads and follow them to nseful conclusions, 
as to the proper times and depths of hoeing, and 
' plowing, and manuring in reference to the propen- 
| sity of this greedy plant, as here established, to 
‘open a hungry mouth in every minute subdivision 
|of the soil where a particle of nutriment can be 
| found ? 


| ©The corn in this case was probably planted 
| about the 20th of April ;—it was very good, with- 
out being very extraordinary. ‘These facts, among 
‘others, are established by this specimen: that up 
to the 5th of July—say in three montlhs—the 
| growth of the roots in length must exceed the 
stalk—that is, the solid portion of it; that from 
each main root thousands of fibres branch off in 
search of food; and that it would not now, though 
the crop has not been ‘laid by,’ be practicable to 
plow even one furrow through the middle of the 
row to the depth of eight or ten inches, without 
severing some of the main roots, with their innu- 
merable fibres, searching subsistence in all direc- 
| tions, and forming a closely matted web-work. 
| Here, as to the effect of occasional and of partia! 
| severance of the roots: Can it be, under any cir- 
| cumstances, beneficial ? and do its effects depend 
| chiefly or entirely on the weather—or does not the 
fact that these roots are lying near to, or below the 
surface, in reference to the presence of their ap- 
propriate food, and in proportion to the depth of 
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the tilth, admonish us thatthe earth or pasture in| truth of Mr Smith’s statements—I have long since |to the human voice. A blow may be inflicted on a 
which the plant is to graze, should be made soft} called the attention of the cultivator to it, as one child, accompanied by words so uttered as to coun- 
and penetrable, in proportion to the quantity of sus- | of the most important communications that have |teract entirely its intended effect. Or, the parent 


tenance to be found, and that the food being thus been made to the farmers. 
made accessible at planting time, or before, tothe) Dr. Harris, in his report on the insects of Mas- 
inessengers which are to be sent after it, these sachusetts, has made mention of the value of salt 


* | . ° 9 . 
inessengers, or roots, shonld be left quietly to do; water in removing those aphides that prey upon) 


their office, without being disturbed or in any man-_ the roots of plants—which confirms as far as it 
ner crossed or interrupted, after planting time ;/ goes, the statementof Mr Smith. The English pe- 
stirring only the surface lightly after that to let in riodicals contain numerous communications rela- 
air and moisture, and such aliment as they may of | tive to the value of salt in destroying slugs, (snails 7) 
themselves afford ; and by their agency, render|and worms:—Grub worms, I presume are meant. 
more soluble the food which the pasture contains, | They also state that to insure success, the weather 
tius converting it more easily and completely to | and the land must be damp. Mr Field (Cultivator, 
the sustenance of the plant? Let every one, Mr_ vol. iv. p.183,) killed grubs by using beef brine. 

Editor, draw his own conclusions, but Jet him not | 


| hood of these positions when the grubs appear next 
|year. Itis very desirable that intelligent farmers 
| would on some scale or other, no matter how small, 


ther liberal nor fair.” 





EXPERIMENT IN FATTING PORK. 
A correspondent in North Andover writes to us | 
as follows:— | 


, ; ; from the number and variety of the communications 
“T took three pigs, all of one litter, weighed | : 


h ean A, Aha something like certainty may be derived. It is to 
' ‘ee gae Secu “ st a . of iin mail be regretted that the attention of intelligent far- 
150 ick of Mate aah pa ete boiled | mere je not sufficiently concentrated upon the va- 
” 10) neai— if s 8 


: rious tupics of agricultural inquiry that are contin- 
and meal scalded in. Slaughtered March 22d. | ee ee ay 
j ually recurring. From the want of concert among 


Weight when killed 207 
. ws : , | them, many a valuable suggestion is lost. Here is 
When put up, 132 y over 
a communication from a mostrespectable and accu- 
— on jrate man, that has slumbered for twenty years, 
Gain, Zo , 


which would have been of incalculable value to the 
farmers, if ten of them had during that long period, 
stated its truth, and published their experiments. 


Second pig was killed March 25: fed with same 
materials and same quantity—all raw. 





Weight when killed, 235 It is true that with the generality of farmers their 
When put up, 150 experiments are rather the result of accident than 
= design; at least this has been the case. But as 
Gain, 85 there is now a spirit of liberal inquiry aroused in 


the farming mind, can it not be directed in a good 
degree to the same channel by the agency of the 
agricultural editor? Will it not do for you to 


Third pig killed April 22d, eat the saine quantity 
of apples and potatoes, and 450 lbs. shelled corn, 
not boiled. 





Weight when dressed, 187 urge your correspondents, for examp'e, to put a 
When put up, 120 good deal of salt—attic, as well as common—in 
their communications for some time to come, and 

Gain, 67 thus furnish abundant data for settling the value of 


salt to the farmer, both as a manure and a vermi- 
fuge. 

Every year the wheat districts suffer to a greater 
or Jess extent from the ravages of rust, and yet it 


{-Mass. Plowman. 
Thus it seems that the pig fed with raw apples, 
potatues and meal, gained more than the one fed 
on cooked apples, potatoes and meal. The third | 





pig was killed one month jater: his corn was | 8 rendered more than probable that the free use of 


whole, and he gained less than either. More ex-| Salt as a manure prevents this terribie disaster, 
periments are wanted before we can come to any | At all events, the celebrated Dr. Cartwright ascer- 
very definite conclusion, Some pigs gain more | tained that if one pint of salt be dissolved in eight 
than others of the same litter, when the food is the | Pints of water and applied to rusted wheat at the 
same.—Ed. Plowman. | rate of two hogsheads to the acre, the rust entirely 
) disappears in two or three days, leaving only a 
slight discoloration of the straw. Now will not 
GRUBS | the sowing of very fine salt upon rusted wheat 
a ‘ when it is wet with dew or rain, answer every pur- 
Mr Henry Corman—!In your June number is a | pose and save the farmer trom heavy loss F 
valuable communication relatitive to the efficacy of | Yours, most truly, J. B. NOTT. 
salt in destroying the grub. By way of confirming | —[ Genesee Far. ; 
this opinion, would it not be well to republish a 
communication made by Major Smith, of Alba . Th. ¢ 
upon this subject, tothe Plough Boy,” pare time Beautiful and True.—The following well writ- 








ON THE USE OF SALT FOR DESTROYING 





Any farmer who has a quantity of old brine and | 
selfishly hide his light under a bushel: that’s nei- a watering can, may easily prove the truth or false- | 


settle the question experimentally—and forward | 
ithe result to some agricultural journal, so that | 


may use language in the correction of the child, 
not objectionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone 
which more than defeats influence. 

We are by no means aware of the power of 
voice in swaying the soul. The anecdote of a 
good lady, in regard to her minister’s sermons, is 
to the poimt. She heard a discourse from him 
which pleased her exceedingly. She expressed to 
a friend the hope that he would preach it again. 
“ Perhaps,” said her friend in reply, “he may print 
it.’ “ Ah,” said she, “he could not print it in that 

holy tone.” There is a tone in the pulpit, which, 

false as is the taste from which it proceeds, does 
indeed work wonders, So is there a tone in our 
intercourse with children, which may be among the 
most eflicient aids in their right education. 

Let any one endeavor to recal the image of a 
fond mother long since at rest in heaven. Her 
sweet smile and ever clear countenance are brought 
_ vividly to recollection. So also is her voice ; and 
blessed is that parent whois endowed with a pleas- 
ing utterance. What is it which lulls the infant 
to repose? It is no array of mere words. There 
) is no charm to the untaught one in letters, sylla- 
| bles und sentences. It is the sound which strikes 
| its little ear, that soothes and composes it to sleep. 
| A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if utter- 
jed in a soft tone, are found to possess a magic infl- 
| Think we that this influence is contined to 
‘the cradle? No—it diffuses every age, and ceases 
| not while the child remains under the parental roof. 
\Is the boy growing rude in manner or boisterous 
‘speech? I know of no instrument so sure to con- 
|trol these tendencies, as the gentle tones of a 
| She who speaks to her son harshly, does 


its 


| 


| 
; ence, 


| mother. 
| but give to his conduct the sanction of her own 
She pours oil on the already raging 
|flame. Inthe pressure of duty, we are liable to 
utter ourselves hastily to our children. Perhaps a 
|threat is expressed in a loud and irritating tone. 
Instead of allaying the passions of the child, it 
\serves directly to increase them. Every fretful 
expression awakens in him the same spirit which 
produced it. So does a pleasant voice cal! up 
agreable feelings. Whatever disposition, there- 
fore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the tone with which we address 
| him. 

The mind is fashioned and furnished, in the 
main, at school; but the character of the affec- 
tions is derived chiefly from home.—lI have heard 
of a father, who, when his children became engaged 
in a dispute, would at once require them to unite in 
jasong. ‘The blending of their voices in harmony 
| was soon found to subdue their angry and conten- 
tious feelings. There is a native, spontaneous, 
|untaught music. It consists in the tones which is- 
;sue from her who is overflowing with Christian 
ilove. While, then, I would advise the mother to 
ithe culture of a pleasant voice, and warn her of 
the evils of addressing her children harshly, I would 
| still more earnestly counse! her to discipline her 
| Out of a kind heart come naturally, kind 


/example. 





| heart. 


ago as 1821 ? | ten article deserves to be studied, remembered and 


| practiced upon by every parent and teacher.—Enp, 





You will find it in the 2d vol. 98th | 

page. [am induced to make this suggestion in | |tones. She who would train up her family in the 
consequence of our mutual friend, H. D. Grove, re- POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. {sweet spirit of Christ, can succeed best and most 
marking to me that he had used the quantity per; It is usual to attempt the management of child-| enduring of all, by cherishing such sentiments as 
acre recommended by your correspondent, without! ren either by corporal punishment, or by rewards |shall seek their own unbidden expression in gentle 
complete success, if with any success at all—which | addressed to the senses, or by words alone. here yet all powerful tones.—Hartford Courant. 
according to Mr Smith is quite impossible unless is one other means of government, the power and 
the salt is dissolved. My experience confirms the | importance of which are seldom regarded. I refer | 





He who is contented with his lot, is rich indeed. 
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LEATHER BUSINESS OF DANVERS. 

We find inthe New Genesee Farmer for Au- 
gust, the following account of the shoe and leather | 
business of our native town, ‘The compiler is re- 


markable for his accuracy in statistical matters, and ; 
; . ‘their business. A more sober, industrious, and 
our own belief is that the account is not exagge- 


rated. It was originally furnished for the Salem | mind-their-own-business class of people than the 

Gezette.--Ep. N. E. F. manufacturers of this place, it will be difficult to 
| find in any community. 

STATEMENT. | [hope sir, that the above statements, hastily 

A statistical account of the Shoe and Leather sketched, will be found a satisfactory answer to 
business in the town of Danvers for the year 1841,! your inquiries. 
compiled from the returns made by committees -) Very respectfully and truly yours, 
pointed in each department of the business, who! Danvers, March, 1842. J.W. PROCTOR. 
reported specially what was done by each person 
engaged in it. 

1. Boots and Shoes manufactured —924,000 pairs. 

Estimated value, when ready for mar- 
ket, 

Forty per cent. of this is labor applied 
—1255 males are constantly employed, 
and 946 females. 

2. Tanning and Currying.—373,800 
sides of leather. 

10 per cent. of labor applied in the 
process of tanning—20 per cent. of labor 
applied in the process of currying up- 
per leather. A large proportion of the 
leather tanned here is alsocurried, 328 
males are constantly employed in this 
business, 

The Real Estate, consisting of tan- 
neries and mills used in this business, is 
valued at $123,000. 6500 cords of bark 
are used in the tanneries, estimated at 
$8 per cord, when delivered at the yard, 
$50,000, 9-10ths of this is the result of 
actua! labor applied. The transportation 
of the bark from Maine to Massachu- 
setts, employs 15 vessels of 80 tons each 
and 60 men, The transportation of 
hides from South America employs 5 ves- 
sels of 200 tons each and 50 men. [un 
addition to the above, citizens of this 
place are concerned in tanneries in 
Maine and Vermont, from which they re- 
ceive leather ready for the market, of 


‘tion to the facts that [ have been able to obtain 
from an examination of the returns of men practi- 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


ADDITIONAL ON DANIELS’ PATENT MA- 
NURE, 

In my last Jetter I gave you my ideas respecting 
Mr Daniels’ new manure; since then I have re- 
ceived the specification of the patent :—here it is, a 
little abbreviated. 

The substances are divided into three classes : 

First: Ligneous matters, (say sawdust of any 
wood,) also peat, straw, and weeds of any kind. 

Second: Bituminous matters ; these are, mineral 
coal, {not anthracite, I am sure, although this is 
not so stated,) asphaltum, pitch made from coal 
tar, or other pitch, mineral resin, and also tar. 

Third: Animal matter, such as butchers’ offal, 
graves, flesh of any dead animals, also fish. 

The ligneous matters are ground to powder—or 
; the same effect may be produced on them by mix- 
ture with caustic (unslacked) lime. 

The bituminous matters, when brittle, are ground 
into powder by machinery; but if sticky, like pitch, 
a small quantity of dry quick lime is added to pre- 
vent their sticking to the machine. When these 
bituminous ingredients are liquid, they are convert- 
ed into vapor by dry distillation, with which vapor 
the ligneous matters are saturated. ‘These ligne- 
ous matters may be, spent tanners’ bark, dyers’ 
spent wood, sawdust, &c. The soft bituminous 
matters may also be reduced to a state of minute 
division, by being rendered soluble in water by the 
addition of caustic alkali—and in this solution the 
ligneous matters are steeped. 


$650,000 





the value of $200,000 ; , , 
: . v6 is sci tia The animal matters nre mixed with pulverized 
3. Manufacture of Skins.—150,000 : res , . , 
a : 2 ligneous or bituminous ingredients before mention- 
dressed annually. : . 
. ts, —_ ed, and are then ground into fine powder. 
Estimated value when ready for the tog ; , 
‘ . ‘ This manure is deposited in the ground with the 
market, 90,000 oe :; 
a e : seed by means of a drilling machine, or scattered 
40 per cent. of this labor is applied — : - 
: over the ground broadcast. 
44 males constantly employed. 3 aed sie 
. . te : lhe words within parentheses are my additions. 
Gross amount of the value of materi- ? 5 
‘ It will be immediately perceived that the partic- 
als brought to market annually by our ' : ; 
. ulars given in this patent are calculated more to 
manufacturers, —_— 
os ed conceal than to disclose the real method of con- 
$1,732,900 


cocting this manure. Still, as the patent right 


Lal r : > 
Phe whole number of persons employed as sta-| would be vitiated unless all the ingredients were 
> 


t 7e 9G39 3 j : ? 
ted above, is 2639, Supposing one third of the mentioned, there is no doubt that every substance 
nett proceeds to be applied as a compensation for 


; : used is given, and that the sulphur, of which I did 
their labor, this would give about $214 to each | 


' | not see the use, is not amongst them. 
7] ? y ve s yy ay . » iat . . . . 
person, not NY any means an extravagant compen. | There are two ways in which this preparation 
sation for their labor. It is not pretended that the 


» eat may be made. ‘The bituminous matters, any or 
amount of capital employed is ag large as the sum ‘all, may be dry distilled, that is, enclosed in an 
above stated ; because some of the articles Ae iron retort and acted on by fire, the ligneous sub- 
twice estimated. stances exposed to the vapor proceeding from this 

Such for instance 4s the case with the leather distillation, and thoroughly saturated with it. Coal 
purchased by the currier of the tanner. It will | gas, for illuminating cities, is produced by dry dis- 
also be remembered that a large part of the stock tillation of bituminous coal. ‘This method, howev- 
worked inthe shoe factories, is purchased in the er, would require a regular manufacturing estab- 
New York and Plulade!phia and Baltimore markets. lishment with proper machinery. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


| 


| 
1 


| 





' a. , , ‘ : 
| The foreyoing estimates are the best approrima- | When peat, weeds, &c. are used, then, with the 


tar and liquid bituminous matters, they may be 
operated on by quick lime, and sawdust added: 


cally engaged in the business. Throughout it has | either of these mixtures, with finely divided anima! 
‘appeared to me they were not disposed to overrate | matters, would no doubt make a rich manure. 


The principles of the formation of this new ma- 
nure of Daniels’, seem to agree pretty well with 
those [ have Jaid down—namely, that all ligneons 
matters containing the basis humus or geine, a 
source of carbonic acid gas, well saturated with 
azote, particularly in the form of ammonia, and 
mixed with alkaline bases, as lime, potash, or soda, 
are highly important manures, particularly on light 
sandy soils; and that anima] and carbonaceous 
matters are excellent ingredients to produce this 
saturation of azote. 

Also, asa general rule, that whenever any rich 
manure, as cow or horse dung, is put on a hiil on 
which plants are to be set, it is an excellent plan 
to mix a little quick lime with it before covering 
up. The Jime liberates the ammonia, with which 
the earth around becomes impregnated, and the 
roots then find their proper food with its digestive 
power ready for them in abundance. The only 
precautions necessary, are to guard against the 
lime coming into contact with the roots, and also 
to cover up carefully, so that none of the anmonia 
may escape into the atmosphere. J.E. T. 


NATIVE SILK. 

The Cincinnati Gazette gives the following state- 
ment of facts showing the progress of the silk busi- 
ness in this country, as indicated by the bounties 
annually paid in the several States: 

“In Ohio, the bounty paid to silk-growers in 
1839 was $71 10 
1841 was 2681 76 

The whole amount of reeled silk produced last 
year is set down at 8000 pounds. 

In Massachusetts, the bounty paid in 

1836 was $85 20 
183!) was 439 99 
1841 was 4675 30 

In New York, the increase in the quantity of 
cocoons produced, has been very rapid, in 1840 
being 2000 pounds, while in 1841 it was 6426 Ibs 

In Pennsylvania, the bounty paid in 
1840 was $2101 80 
1841 was 4418 55 

The Rev. Frederick A. Ross has probably raised 
more silk than any other person in the country. 
During the last year he sold 300 pounds of reeled 
silk in Burlington, N. J., for $1600. A silk fila- 
ture has been established in Philadelphia.” 

In France, and some other countries of the con- 
tinent, companies for the insurance of agricultu- 
rists from loss through the destruction of standing 
crops by hail storms, have Jong been established, 
and have proved of great utility. an England, 
happily, our ripening harvests are not so frequently 
exposed to injury from such causes, but, neverthe- 
less, itis the part of prudence to guard against 
even improbable danger, when the cost is trifling. 
Men do not insure their houses from fire because 
they expect a visitation from the devouring element, 
but simply as a measure of wise precaution against 
a possible casualty.—.New Farmers’ Jour. 


(G>T he annual Cattle Show, &c. of the Essex 
Agricultural Society, will be held at Andover, 
South Parish, on Sept. 28th. 
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From the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. | Whether the ground be dry and porous sand or 
peel | wravel, or whether it be stiff clay or loam or gra- 

DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. | velly pan, the moving of the ground is always ad- 
Water is a necessary agent in the production of |vantageous. It leaves an ample field for the roots 
vegetation: the redundancy of water is scarcely of the crops. If the season be very dry, the roots 
less deleterious than the entire absence of it on any ; seek the moisture deep in the stirred ground: if it 
piece of cultivated land. 
a large part of the year upon and near the surface, |at once into the deeper stirred ground—so that 
the production will be little or nothing. Lands | vegetation in ground thus prepared better stands 


Where the water stands | be very wet, the superabundance of wet settles off | 


drowned in time of rain and wet, often in time of | both drought and wet. 


drought suffer as much for want of wet as the most 
dry and porous soils, 
this land is that there is no action of the soil but 
upon a very thin surface, because the standing wa- 
ter in spring and fall hardens all to the surface; and 
as soon as the dry weather succeeds, the corn and 
potatoes droop, and sometimes wither and die. So 
in any sunken swamp which may not be flowed and 
drained at pleasure, the water stands a part of the 


season, leaving only a chance for the growth of 


wild grasses, while the continued absence of rain 
in the summer months leaves the swamp itself high 
and dry, and the growth of the poor vegetation is 
weak and stunted, 

The land thus rendered little better than waste 
possesses the elements of more fertility than much 
of the upland. Drainage and submersion are the 
two great principles to be brought into use on such 
land, 

i. Drainace.—There are many swamps in most 


towns that may be very easily drained by ditches | 


deepening the natural passage of the water. In 
some cases a single ditch will carry off all the wa- 
ter that miy be required. Lowering the water one 
foot in some instances may be sufficient: the mud 
in swamps that have been submerged for ages may 
be brought into action as the best of soil, yielding 
hay and other vegetable productions for a long time 
almost without the sid of manures. If cold springs 
come in near the edges, these may be cut off and 
carried away by means of ditches filled in with 
rocks that are often found near at hand; or where 
rocks are not to be found, the logs and stumps dug 


The difficulty with much of 


2. IRRIGATION. 
,althou 
| suffered to stand long, so it invigorates and stim- 
| ulates when it passes over or Jays for a short time 
upon the surface. ‘The effect of the wash of roads 
and from other sources upon mowing grounds is 
| often seen. ‘Tons of hay are produced in a suc- 
cession of years where little or nothing would grow 
| without this wash. Every good farmer will take 
advantage of all these sources of gain. The idea 
generally is that the increase of production results 
‘not so much from the water as from the fructifying 
“materials brought along with it—the droppings of 
'cattle, sheep, swine, &c. But if we reflect a mo- 
_ment we will perceive that the amount of these 
droppings, &c. is by no means equal to the effect 
‘produced. The simple cold water running from a 
| spring flashed over ground in the spring and fall 
| will have nearly as great effect as water washed 
|from roads. The washings from the melung snow 


! . 
Strange as it may seem, that 


strong a stitnulant as the earth will at any time re- 
quire. 
The hilly grounds of New England, the lands of 


deeper, richer mould, are very favorably situated for 
irrigation, Every part of a man’s farm may be 
overflowed where there is a high spring near it, or 
where water from the melted snow or rains may be 
‘collected into a stream above. At little expense 
the water in the spring may be flashed over an ex- 
|tensive side hill: where this can be done annually 
deve will be little need of frequent plowing and 





ch cold water kills and destroys the crop if 


or from the spring or fal] rains is as good and as 


| small rocks and hard pan, as well as the lands of 


lthe bank at short distances small crevices were 
| made fer the leakage of the water. With very lit- 
tle labor these were stopped up and new ones made 
fat pleasure, so that the water by this extra atten- 
/tion was made to do its work over the whole sur- 
| face. 

The field on which this experiment was in op- 
| eration we were acquainted with from a child—be- 
| fore we knew the State of New Hampshire. In the 
rough point of that town which is very stony like 
most of the higher ridge towns between the Merri- 
mack and Connecticut rivers, it was one of the fer- 
tile hills which might be cleared of rocks and plow- 
ed. Fields thus cleared embracing only a small 
portion of the whole land have generally been kept 
lunder the plow for the Jonger portion of the time. 
| Now and then they are Jaid down to grass and con- 
itinued for two or three years. With spare manur- 
‘ing, they cannot long be kept profitably in grass. 
| Doct. P. informed us that this field had not been 
| plowed for about ten years; that he had irrigated 
it partially for the last seven years, and that the 
| crop of hay had been doubled. ‘This season the 
prospect of the erop was as good as it had been in 
any previous year. 

Doct. Pierce, so wel] pleased with his first exper- 

iment, was extending the water spout upon this cone 
|to mowing fields below with great success. This 
| pure cold water process as far as it was carried on 
| made abundance of hay, and of itself created a ma- 
terial for making manure that would soon bring a 
| farm to its highest point of cultivation. 
| In whole countries in South America the agri- 
culturist depends entirely upon irrigation, there 
‘being no rain through the growing season. Where 
lthe waters of the rivers can be taken out and flash- 
led over the ground immense crops of grain, rice, 
|&c., can be procured—where no water can be 
|brought, the grounds are barren. ‘This we have 
eee told, is the condition of the countries in Peru 
land Chili from the feet of the high Andes to the 
| western or Pacific ocean. 





| Inthe United States we are happily not reduced 


trom the swamp may be used in the place of stones, | manuring ; and whenever either or both are resort- | to that position: we have here alternate rains and 


leaving apertures im the drains for the water to pass 
off. Large swamps are by these means reclaimed, 
and a vast quantity of the richest soil brought into 
use. 

Of the hard lands continually suffering from sur- 
face water, there are thousands of acres tliat may be 


changed entirely by drainage: when an under- | 


drain cutting off cold springs and receiving the 
water from the surface is once made, the ground or 
subsoil may be stirred below; and the deeper we 
go less than eighteen inches or two feet, the great- 
er will be the capacity of the ground to produce. 
Even stiff clayey soils may be drained so as to be- 
come light and permeable. ‘The action of stimula- 
ting manures upon such grounds often brings out of 
the ground giant vegetable productions. 


led to, the flashed water coming in aid of the other 
| stimulants will have its greater proportionate ef- 
| fect. 

| Extensive meadows drained in the manner we 
| have described, by means of a dam, might be sub- 
}merged for a short season in early spring or alter 
the crops come off in the fall fora few weeks to 
| great advantage ; the complete drainage afterwards 
| will leave such ground in the very best condition 
for the growing of crops. 

In the month of April last, while on a journey 
through Massachusetts, our attention was attracted 
to a conical field belonging to Doct. Naraanten 
Pierce of Ashburnham: the frost had not yet been 
extracted from the ground; but this little hill was 
clothed in living green much in advance of the 








In the cultivation of lands, whether they be wet | grounds around it. We went early in the morning 
or dry, the stiring of the subsoil or deep plowing is | to ascertain the cause of the difference. A brook 
always of great advantage. The ground cannot be | run down a valley at the foot of the hill, where the 
stirred too deep. It is true the turning up of mere | effect of the superabundance of water had been the 
cold sand, or gravel, or clay upon the surface, and | injury #n the lowest ground rather than the beuefit 
the burying deep of the vegetable mould already lof the grass crop. Doct. P. with very little labor 
upon the surface may injure present crops; but the | had turned the course of this stream, which was al- 
stirring of under-soi!, while the vegetable mould is | ways nearly dry in summer, to a point as high as it 
kept above, will always be of advantage to the | could run upon the conical field. In several chan- 
crops. In some instances crops are doubled simply | nels one below the other winding round the hill, 
from the moving of the under soil: this is often|the water was carried. The channel was such a 
done in gardens by trenching, taking care to keep {one as might be made with a common sward plow 
the mould upon the surface. | with the furrow turned upon the lower side: through 


shines; but we do not doubt the time approaches 
when irrigation will here introduced among 
those grand agricultural improvements which the 
spirit of the times call into action. 


be 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


« Ata meeting of the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
|ty of England, on the 18th of May, in London, on 
motion of the Duke of Richmond, seconded by Earl 
Spencer, Prof. Justus Liebig of Giessen, Germany, 
jand Mr Henry Colman, Agricultural Commissioner 
lof Massachusetts, were unanimously elected hono- 
| rary members of this Society.” 

Mr Colman gratefully appreciates this distin- 
| guished honor; an honor much higher than any to 
| which his ambition had ever aspired ; and the more 
‘highly valued on account of the eminent friends of 
agriculture at whose instance it has been confer- 
red. Viewed aright, it can serve only as a new 
stimulus to render oneself deserving of it; and 
quicken efforts, however humble, to be useful in a 
cause deeply and inseperably connected with the 
physical comfort and the moral welfare of mankind. 
--.Vew Genesee Farmer. 





The annual consumption of poultry and smal! 
game in the city of Paris, usually amounts to twen- 
tytwo millions of pounds. 
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Bosroy, Wepnespay, AuGugr 24, 18 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOS'TON CULTI- 

VATOR. 

Reply—Some Explanations, and a Confession of Wrong. 
We were prepared for an article of strong reproof 
from the editor of the Boston Cudtivator :—our remarks 
last week we supposed would draw such an one from 
Sut it was not 


him. ‘This article is severe upon us. 


unproked. Before his ariicle appeared, we regretted 
what we had done. 
At the head of the article is quoted this text of serip- 


ture—* God, I thank thee that Lam not as other men 


are,’ &e.;—and then after alluding to our former pro- | 


fession—that of the ministry—the editor says that our 
To 
the implied charge of hypocricy, we have merely to say, 
that it is difficult for man to know certainly the charac- 
ter of the motive which influences a fellow man to per- 


article reminds him of the self-righteous Pharisee. 


form a particular deed or to utter a particular sentiment. 
Such questions can be determined with unerring justice, 
And not- 
withstanding the implied charge of insincerity in our 


only at the bar of the Searcher of Hearts. 


call upon the God of Truth, we humbly thought when 
And 


remember habitually, that we must appear and answer 


we made it, that we were sincere. 


for our deeds at the dread tribunal of one who will not 


be mocked. 


to the requirements of the perfect laws of our Moral | 


Governor and Judge, we must humbly plead guilty to | 


that charge. 

Our article last week was written, as we said, ina 
sorrowful spirit. it bore bard upon the editor of the 
Cultivator ;—we now know, too hard. We will not say 
that we took a wise or a kind course—but we can say 
that we had no wish to harm the writer of that article, 
but only to put a stop to charges against us which we 
ieltto be unjust and uncalled for;—we were unwise, 
unkind and unjust in our mode of trying to accomplish 
our purpose. 
that we have never regarded our position in reference to 
him as that of * an opponent’’—and that while we read 
portions of his paper, it has never been our habit to look 
through the paper with care. Many of its articles we 
do not read, and we have not the slightest remembrance 
of having seen there the one to which he alludes. That 
he has given some valuable statistical articles that would 
be useful to politicians and lawmakers, we have never 
doubted; but eur leading purpose as editor is, to give in- 


struction to the furmer that will be useful to him in the | 
This latter 


field, and net 4s a politician or statesman. 
work more properly belongs to the conductors of politi- 
eal journals. We, however, have occasionally stept 
aside from our usual course. If at such times we have 
never taken any article fio nthe Cultivator, it has been 
because such of them as we happened to read, have not 
suited our purpose. If charged with being prejudiced in 
our judgment, we shall not claim exemption fiom the 


common frailty of prejudice, and shall not deny that 


prejudice may be among the causes why we do not set | 


as high a value upon the contents of the Cultivator as 
many others do 
While we allow the value of some statistical articles, 


to law-makers, we honestly have differed in opinion | 
from the editor in very many of his positions and in| 


much of his reasoning. 


have thought themso., Such a statement implies no 


: | 
we strive to 


If we are charged with failing to come up | 


We can say to the writer of that article, | 


We called them baneful, and 


\. : 3 | 
| impeachiment of motive, and no charge upon the charac- | 


j ter, but only a difference of opinion. 

“ Why did you commence a controversy with us two 

| or three months after we took charge of the Cultivator, 
Pts 

This 


In reply, we say, we wrote an 


| : 3 a aa 
and accuse us of holding mercenary opinions ?” 


question is put to ts. 
| article upon plows, in which we stated, as nearly as we 
remember, that the New England Farmer was owned 
by the agents for selling Howard’s plows, and that 
Messrs. Prouty & Mears, it was understood, had been, 
We stated 
this for the express purpose of letting the public know 
| the simple facts, so that they might, if there was reason 


| or were interested in the Boston Cultivator. 


| for it, let the facts influence them in forming a judgment 
| of the worth of our opinion, and of the opinions of oth- 
eis in regard to the several plows. We no more brought 
a charge of mercenary motives against the editor of the 
| Cultivator than we did against ourself, and to bring an 
| injurious charge against ourself, certainly we had no de- 
jsign. ‘The article bore as hard upon ourself as any one ; 
; and we were never more surprised by any communica- 
| tion in print, than by the Cultivator’s reply to our arti- 
}cle then, We neither designed nor expected controver- 
|sy. And when we saw the aru in the Cultivator, 
| though it contained charges or implications against us 
, which a few facts might have shown tw be unfounded ; 
yet such was our unwillingness to enter into controver- 


sy, that we chose to bear the charges in silence, hoping 
| that there would be an end of every thing like conflict, 
; In regard to the editor’s call upon us to come on with 
) our proofs, we have had a struggle. It is hard to back 
out where any thing like a threat is offered. But we 
are inthe wrong. 

We have no reason to suppose that we could estab- 
lish any overt acts aguinst the editor of the Cultivator, 
| or that he has been guilty of any such acts as would fix 
adeep and indelible stain upon him, if all his deeds 
were brought to light. And yet we see now that we 
gave reason for the inference among those who knew 
We did not de- 
We have done him 
We did design to express our want of sympa- 


him not, that such might be the case. 
| sign any thing approaching that. 
| wrong. 

| ° . . ~ 

thy with his course, our want of confidence, and our 
unwillingness to be intimately associated with him, 
Buteven this was wrong. 


We should have kept it pri- 
vate, or have communicated it in a less public way. 
We felt burt at his article, and in our sorrow spoke as 
we ought not to have spoken. Could we recal the pub- 
licity of our feelings, we would gladly do it. And on 
this point, we beg our readers to think, with the Editor 
| of the Cultivator, that our opinions are not worth a straw. 

We beg Mr Merriam’s forgiveness for the wrong we 
have done him—and hope, also, that we sincerely ask 
forgiveness of heaven for the yielding so blindly to our 
feelings of sorrow, perhaps miagled with sinful resent- 
ment of which we were not conscious. 

Our readers, we trust, will pardon us for taking so 
much space in trying to right the wrong we have done. 


in future we hope to be able to avoid occasion for any 
thing of the kind. 


ANOTHER LABORER. 


shire Farmer, published at Pit sfield, Mass. 
Bacon is the editor. 


William 
We presume that he is the W. B., 
(of Mount Osceola, whose communications were once 
frquent in the columns of the New England Farmer. 
We wish him success. The paper is to appear monthly. 
Price 50 ets per year. ; 





The capital employed in the manufacture of cotton 
goods in the U States, is $51,000,000. 


yy 


} 
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MEMORANDA. 

The week before last, we spent a pleasant hour with 
Hon. Daniel P. King, of Danvers, in waiking over bis 
farm. On his premises we met with various crops and 
operations that are not commun in this vicinity. Millet 
sowed in the spring failed to grow: sowed in June it 
became luxuriant: sowed July 12, on land from which 
a crop of hay was taken this season, it looks vigorous, 
and gives promise of a good result. he facts indicate 
that it is decidedly a summer plant, and will not grow 
well if sowed in the spring. 

Oats and peas together, 1 1-2 bush. of oats and 2 bush. 
of peas per acre of seed, for a crop when seeding down 
to grass, though common in the interior, is unusual 
along the sea-board. Mr King has tried it, with appa- 
rently profitable results. The crop he describes as hav- 
ing been large, and the grass speaks for itself, and much 
in its own praise. 

His winter rye he fed down in May and June, and yet 
obtained a good crop. Nor is this alli—for he sowed 
grass seed upon the rye field in March, and let nature 
cover it. ‘This grass also looks well, though on light 
land, and this not much enriched by cultivation. 

The manure used upon the farm this season, contain- 
ed a large admixture (three or four hundred per cent.) 





We find on our table the first number of the Berk. 


, of muck from the swamp, and yet the crops are very 
| green and flourishing. 
, On one piece of land, however, “the fish have eaten 


up his corn.” We have forgotten what variety of fish 


he charges with this unseemly deed; but a salted fish 
and an half, of some kind, in each hill, has certainly 
made the corn much smaller than it is where no fish 


have had a chance to feed. These things, and some 


others which we have not space to notice now, are 
‘memoranda,’ because we wish to ask our friend to 
watch his trials faithfully, and at the proper time favor 
us with the results. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Aug. 29, 18412. 

From Samuel Pond—Twentyfive boxes of Plums, viz : 
Isabeila, Apricot, White Gage, Bingham. Washington, 
Prince’s Imperial, and Royal de Tougs. The Washing- 
ton plums were very large and fine. 

From A. Bowditch—Sweetwater, Black Hamburg 
and Frontignac Grapes; Bartlett Pears; Dwarf Apples. 

From Win. Thomas, Boston—Bolmer’s Washington 
and Italian Damask Plums. 

From Henry Vandine—Cloth of Gold? and Early 
Black ? Plums. 

From Samuel Walker—Summer Francreal Pear. 

From 8. R. Johnson—fine Washington Plum; very 
superior. f 

From Robert Manning—Pears: Muscat of August, 
Bezi blane, Elizabeth, Passans du Portugal, Rostiezer, 
Hoyersworde ; Dodge’s Early Red Apple. ; 

From J. F. Allen—Black Fig of St. Michael's; Gross 
Mignonne and Early Royal Geerge Peaches—most su- 
perbly colored. ' 

From Mr Bigelow—fine Rareripe Peaches, open cul- 
ture. ; 4 : 

From John Low, Chelsea—Prince’s Imperial Grge 
Plum. 

From Otis Johnson—very fine specimens cf Early 
Bough and Red Asiracan Apples. ‘The former of much 
larger size than what is figured in the Magazine. Pre- 
sident Peaches. > . 

From John C. Howard—Yellow Siberian Crab Ap- 
ple; Summer Bon Chretien and Catten Pears. 

From George Brown—Bezi blanc Pear, _ 

From the Public Garden—A dish of the fruit of Passi- 
flora edulis. 

For the Committee, 


JOSEPH BRECK. 
A letter from Mentz says that whole villages, rich as 
well as poor, are emigrating from Germany to North 
America. 
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y OL. XXI, NO. 8, 
NOTICE. 

Mass. Horticultural Rooms, ) 

Saturday, Aug. 20th, 1842. 4 
A meeting of the Committee of General Arrangements, 
will be held at the Hall of the Mass. Horticctturac 
Society, on Saturday, third day of September, at 1-2 past 
11 wclock, A. M, a general, and punctual attendance is 


requested. 
S. WALKER, 


Chairman. 


The movements in this article have been limited in extent ; 
seme sales of both fleece and pulled have been made at very 
low prices. 
coarse foreign lave been made ; our quotations for nearly ali 


We do not learn that any considerable sales of 


descriptions are higher than can be realized to any extent. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 35 a 37--Do 3-4 do32 a 35—Do. 1-2 do 
30 a 32--1-4 and common do 25 a 283 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—-Bengasi do 
8a 10--Saxony, clean —Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
vo. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 32 
a 35—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 a 30—No. 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


HOPS. 


The coming crop will be unusually large, and without an 


Per order 


Aug. 24. 2Qw 





THERMOMETRICAL 


’ . ¥ 2 dodo do 20% 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 2ao0 do at 





Range of the Che: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 
of th New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas, in a shaded | Duty 20 per cent. 
Noriserly exposure, for the week ending August 14. 


export demand prices will rule very low. Contracts have 





been made for delivery in October and November next, to a 


“August, 1842. |5A4.M.|12,M.[7,P.M.| Wind. 








\ onday, 15] 62 | - 61 EL oo extent, _— “ ~ Loe per |b tor —— 

"Luesday, 16 65 | 76 | 67 | SE. There is nothing doing in the crop of 1841. The duty in 

Welnesday, 17 | 65 | 83 | 7 | S. E. England at the last date was estimated at £140,000. 

bey Pate +4 a = _ | Istsort, Mass. 1841 per Ib 10 @ 11.—2d do do dos a 9. 

Saturday, 20 64 | 80 | 70 | Ww | HAY, per ton, siG to 18— Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 

Sunday, 21) 4 | OF } go | W CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to LL. 
a ——— EGGS, t2 a 16. 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, August 22, 1842. | 





| 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


At Market 460 Beef Cattle, 3800 Sheep and 550 


Swine. 


lrices.— Beef Cattle. 
o Ee - . r | 
fant Soom, i —— ae. gaa quelity, $4 % a5 00. | 23d of September next, when premiums to the amount of up 
Second quality, $4 25 a 4 50. Third quality $3 00 | wards of #200 will be awarded for the best specimens. 
a 4 00. A circular, containing a schedule of the prizes. and the 
rules and regulations which will be observed im the exhibi- 
tion of flowers, will be ready for distribution, and may be 
had on application, at the Societys’ room, on the last Satur- 
day in August. 

All cultivators who intend to exhibit, must signify their 
intention to do so, and in what class or classes, on, or before 
Saturday, the 17th of September, at which time the Flower 
Committee, will meet at the Societys’ room at 10 1-2 o'clock 
in the morning to appoint judges to decide upon the respec 
tive merits of the flowers, and award the prizes. All culti 
vators who do not signify their intention to exhibit on or 
before the above day, will be excluded from premiuins. 


THIRD GRAND DAHLIA SHOW 
{ Of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The third Annual Dahlia Show of the Massachusetts 
We quote to correspond with | Horticultural Society, will be held at the Societys’ room, 


Or 


| 

Sheep —We quote lots from 1 25, to $200. Weth-| 

ers, from 1 75, to 2 00 and $2 25. | 

Swine.—Dul!. A lot of old hogs at Scts. Shoats to | 

peddle, 3 for sows and 4 for Barrows. At retail from | 
3 1-2 to 5. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. | 
Corrected with great care, weel-ly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, | 


| 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, lu to 12c.—Southern, 8 |. . - ‘ 

| in the morning, in order to allow suffictent time for the judges 

| 


to examine the tlowers. 
public at t o'clock, P. M. 
Per order of the Committee. 


aldc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $5 00 per bushel. 
GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Qats 20 per cent, | 
° ° | 
The market has sustained with more firmness the general | 


C.M. HOVEY., 
Chairman. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


quotations of last week ; good mealing corn is scarce, and | 


in better demand. | Those who intend to form plantations of the Strawberry 
Corn—Northern, old, bushel 61 to 62—Southern, round | are informed that the month of August is the most suitable 
yellow, old, 60 a 61—Southern flat yellow, new, 57 a 58— time. By planting out the sets, early fruit may be obtained 


do. do. white do. 53 a 54--do New Orleans, 45 a 50—Barley 
—a— —Rye, Northern, 65 a 67 —do. Southern, 60 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 25—Northern do. 28 to 30—Beans, per 
bushel 75 al 25.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 25—Bran, 20 | 
a2. 

FLOUR. The limited supplies at market and somewhat 
increased demand for the country trade had a favorable in- 
fluence on prices. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $562 a575 —do. 
wharf, 85 50a0¢0do. free of garlic, $5 62 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $5 50 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
inos. $5 50 a000—Alexandria, wharf mountain, —5 50a 
— — Georgetown, $5 50a 6 25—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a 0 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 1) 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 60 a0 00 
—do, Country 20 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $5 56 a ees 
62— do fancy brands $5 63 a&75 — Ohio, via Canal, Price 8 per hundred. 

5 50 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 85 37 2000. Rye,| Bishop's Orange. A new and 
$00 a 4 25—Indian Meal in bbis. $275 a 3 12. | great bearer, and excellent quality. 
PROVISIONS. Steady sales by dealers at the range al 
reported prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new hbl. $900 a 925—Navy—$7 00a 
7 50.—No. 1,625 21650—do Prime $4 008 5 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 811 0) all 50—do Clear $1000 a 1050 
do. Mess, 7 50.2 8 00—do Prime $500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 85 0025 50 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00——Clear do do $10 00 a1050— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 10—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 17 a 20,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins- 7a 0 — do 
South and Western, 6 1-2 a 7 Hams, Boston, 6 a7—do 
Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 6—do new milk, 6 a 7. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
et the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct, ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 


the next season. 


at reduced prices, viz :— 


Early Virginia. ) 
and highly esteemed variety, and decidedly the most profita- 
| ble variety in cultivation. Price $1 per hundred. 


Keen's Seedling. 
varieties known. Price $2 per hundred. 

Methven Castle. A late hardy variety, good bearer; fruit 
of the largest size. Price $2 per hundred. 

English Wood. Well known as a late and very produc- 
live variety, succeeding and continuing in bearing several 
weeks after other sorts have disappeared from the market. 





5 
3 desirable variety, 2 very 
$ Price $4 per hundred. 

Hovey's Seedling. Fruit of the very largest size, of su- 
perior qualiiy, perfectly hardy and a great bearer. The fo 
liage of this splendid variety, is very beautiful, and is a great 
favorite with ail who have cultivated it. One doll. per doz 
Price 85 per hundred. 

Royal Scarlet. Fruit long, oval shaped, free bearer and 
very hardy. Price 8i per hundred. 

We have also afew dozen of the Downton, Myotts and 
Elton Strawberry plants; new varieties and very highly 
esteemed. Price 18 per doz. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 

Aug. 10. 3w. 


North Market st. 


Joston. 


LACTOMETERS--a simple 
_ the quality of milk, For sale by 





instrument for testing 


J. BRECK & CO. 





| mould hoard 


SAYLE’'S GARDEN ENGINE. 
This is asplendid article. Itw ill throw a constant stream 
of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force 


and in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en 


gine. ‘The most perfect article for the purpose ever imtro 
duced. For sale by J. BRECK & CU., No. 51 and 52 North 


Market street. 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past vear in the 
form and workinanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 


has he 


| of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 


| try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 


No. 23 Tremont Row, on Thursday and Friday the 22d and | 


All flowers must be arranged in the stands by 10 o’clock | 


The exhibition will be open to the | 


The subscribers offer the following fine varieties for sale 


Very early and prolific, a well known | 


One of the largest and highest flavored | 


BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one lialf inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned ticentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are imuch the strougest and most substantially 
made ‘ 

There has been quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Plouchs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3.0 50, and with cutter 31, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Marketi Street. by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 

SOUTIIDOWN STOCK, 

For sale by the subscriber at the foot of Atwell's Avenue 
in the city of Providence, one imported Southdown Buck, 
Six Ewes and four Lambs. The ubove are of the purest 
blood, and second to none im the country, 
8w JOHN GILES 


' 
wune o. 


GRAIN CRADLES. 






Q——— 


wi—— 
_ vormmessittlt 
~ 


The difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of 
cradling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use as an implement of husbandry, as the plow now 1s, 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manu 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
unproved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and mace of the hest cast steel. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO, No. 51 & 82, 
North Market st., Boston. July 13 

MUCK MANUAL. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa 
val for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dawa; price $1 

Boston, April 13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


the most remarkable cases of instinctive knowl-| —le is a freeborn American, and therefore a sov- | Wasted our natural virtues. 
edge in birds, was often related by my grandfather, | 


the fact with his 
was attracted to the door, one summer day, by a 
troubled twittering, indicating distress and_ terror. 
A bird, who had built her nest in a tree near the 
door, was flying back and forth with the utmost 
speed, uttering wailing cries, as she went, He 
was at first at a loss to account for her strange 
movements ; but they were soon explained, by the 
sight of a anake, slowly winding up the tree. 

Animal magnetism was then unheard of; and 
whosoever hud dared to mention it, would doubt- 
Jess have been hung on Witch’s Hill, without bene- 
fit of clergy. Nevertheless, marvellous and alto- 
gether unaccountable stories have been told of the 
snake’s power to charm birds. My grandfather, 
having a mind to test the truth of such stories, 
thought he would watch the progress of things, 
but, being a humane man, he resolved to kill the 
snake before he despoiled the nest. The distress- 
ed mother, meanwhile, continued her rapid move- 
ments and troubled cries ; and he soon discovered 
that she went and came continually, with some- 
thing in her bill, from one particular tree—a white 
ash. ‘The snake wound his way up; but the in- 
stant his head came near the nest, his folds relaxed, 
and he fell to the ground rigid, and apparently 
lifeless. My grandfather made sure of his death 
by cutting off his head, and then mounted the tree 
to examine into the mystery. The snug little 
nest was filled with eggs, and covered with leaves 
of the while ash ! 

That little bird knew, if my readers do not, that 
contact with the white ash is deadly to a snake, 
This is no idle superstition; but a veritabie fact in 
natural history. ‘The Indians are aware of it, and 
twist garlands of white ash leaves about their an- 
cles, as a protection against rattlesnakes, Slaves 
often take the same precaution, when they travel 
through swamps and forests, guided by the North 
Star; or to the cabin of some poor white man, who 
teaches them to read and write by the light of pine 
splinters, and receives his pay in massa’s corn or 
tobacco. 


who witnessed own eyes, 


_lamities, Let this young man be cherished, for 


Conscience of Head and Heart.—There is a 


‘he honors his country and dignifies his race. High | conscience of the head as well as of the heart, and 
Remarkable Case of Instinct in a Bird.—One of | blood—-what matters if this courses not in his veing in old age we feel as much remorse, if we have 


ereign and a prince. Wealth—what cares he for 
right ?—he knows, and his country knows, that the 
little finger of an honest and upright young man, 
though destitute of wealth, is worth more than the 
_whole body of an efferninate and dishonest rich 
| man. These are the men who constitute the pride 
| of the country—who bring to it whatever of iron 
inew and unfailing spirit it possesses or desires— 
| who are rapidly rendering it the mightiest, as it is 
already the freest land beneath the sun.—Selected, 


1s 


“Inecdote of Dr. Byles.—During the unhappy 
divisions preceding the American Revolution, the 
Rev. Dr. Byles, who was favorable to the mother 
country, was sentenced to be confined to his own 
house in Boston, with a guard placed over him. 
On one occasion he exhibited his love of ridicule, 
by persuading his sentinel to go on an errand for 
him, promising to take his place. This he did very 
faithfully, and to the great amusement of all who 
passed, the Doctor was seen very gravely marching 
before his door, the musket on his shoulder, keep- 
ing guard over himself. A short time after, it was 
thought best to relieve him from the presence of a 
sentinel. Onsome further complaint, a guard was 
again placed over him; but he was soon freed and 
no further noticed. Speaking of these transactions, 
he said, ‘*he had been guarded, reguarded, and dis- 
reguarded.—Selected. 


Glass Waistcoats. —The very ingenious discove- 
ry of working glass into a substance resembling 
the richest silk, is now being brought into very 
general operation, and in varions ways, such as 
gentlemen’s waistcoats and stocks, ladies’ dresses, 
and many other articles of decorations, in the most 
splendid patterns. It is superior even to silk in 
flexibility and softness, and the durability of it, (a 
point, however, of po consideration with the rich, 
among whom at present it exclusively is,) as a mat- 

ter of course, vastly superior. In process of time, 
| when the manufacture has arrived at a more per- 





The profound and ex- 


| ultant satisfaction with which a man who feels that 
He} that, so long as his heart is pure, and his walk up- | he has not lived in vain—that he has entailed on 


the world an heir-loom of instruction or delights— 
looks back upon departed struggles, is one of the 
happiest emotions of which the conscience can be 
capable,—Selected. 


During a discussion on matrimonial rights, a 
man remarked to his better half, “ What’s Your's 
is mine. ‘I’m agreed to that,” said she, “and 
just take my tooth-ache, if you please, along with 
the rest.”—Selected. 











GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrieu!- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ant 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betere 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequen: 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power a 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficien: 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or stean 
power. > 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th >y 
eut, require sharpening Jess often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4, The machine is simple inits construction, made and pu! 
together very strongly. [tis therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines m general use to get out of order. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market streer 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri 
| cultural and Horticultural Tools te be found in the United 











I have never heard any explanation of the effect | fect state, and all defects remedied, and all its | States. Part of which are the following : 


produced by the white ash; but I know that set-| Wastings discovered, it will probably come within | 1000 


tlers in the wilderness like to have these trees 
around their log-houses, being convinced that no 
snake will voluntarily come near them. When 
touched with the boughs, they are said to grow 


suddenly rigid, with strong convulsions; after a} tains, &e., it should be seen before a just epprecia- | 
| tion of its richness and elegance can be entertain | 


while they slowly recover, but seem sickly for 
some tine.—.Mrs. IL. M. Child. 





Industry and Economy.—There is notaing pos- 
accomplish. The poor boy of yesterday, so poor 
that a dollar was a miracle in his vision—house- 
Jess, shoeless, and breadless—compelled to wander 


on foot from village to village, with his bundle on | 


his back, in order to procure labor and the means 
of subsistence, has become the talented and hono- 
rable young man of today, by the power of his 
good right arm, and the potent influence of his pure 
principles, firmly held and perpetually maintained. 
When poverty and what the world calls disgrace 
stared him inthe face, he shuddered not, but pressed 
onward, and exulted most in high and great exer- 
tion in the midst of accumulating disasters and ca- 


reach of most classes of society, but at present, its 
cost is its only drawback. The magnificence of 
| its appearance is quite remarkable, and when used 
in any considerable quantity, such as window cur- 


| ed.— London paper. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


« Shon,” 


Mine pigs and mine hens 
tay 


‘neighbors as neffer vas, 
;comes home mid dere ears split—an todder 
‘two of dem come home missing !”’—Selected. 





| 
| 
} 
1 
} 


| with a ery, and it endeth with a groan. Such be- 
ing the two extremes, why should its midway stage 
ibe disturbed by the warring elements of discord 
land strife 2” 


| New wheat is selling at 50 cents a bushel in 
Cincinnati. 


, | said a Dutchman, “you may say vat/ 
sible to man which industry and integrity will not) you please *bout pad neighbors—I hatd te verst| 


Life.—An old writer says—* This life is begun | 








Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “' Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ = do. do. 200 ‘* Common du. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes, 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn; 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘ Vegetable Cutters} 100 ‘© Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Drait = do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 


| 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
he ‘ Austin’s Rifles. 


March 17. 
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